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agricultural expansion in the past. This is now being over-
come by the widespread use of machinery. In Eastern Siberia
much of the land is forested highland. Along river valleys in
the south, and in the separate small areas of steppe described
in Chapter IV, the warm summers, drier than in Western
Siberia, allow agricultural enterprises to flourish to a sur-
prising "degree, in spite of the severe winters. The Far East
"has an agricultural region with special characteristics, in the
middle Amur and Ussuri valleys. The semi-monsoon nature
of the climate has made possible the growth of such crops as
rice and soya bean, in addition to grain and sugar-beet.
Although certain areas tend to specialize in the production
of agricultural commodities for which the soil and climate
are particularly favourable, the element of regional specializa-
tion in Soviet agricultural economy should not be too strongly
stressed. The general trend in agricultural policy was outlined
by Stalin in 1934, when he declared:
We no longer have regions which are exclusively agrarian,
which would supply grain, meat, and vegetables to the industrial
regions; nor have we exclusively industrial regions which can
calculate on receiving all the necessary supplies from other regions.
Development is proceeding towards the position when all our
regions will be more or less industrial. . . . From this it follows
that every region will have to develop its own agricultural base
in order to be able to supply itself with vegetables, potatoes, butter,
and milk, and to some degree with grain and meat. . . .
The Tundra and Forest-meadow Regions
The long, severe winters, short growing season (70 to 125
frostless days), poor soils, and a subsoil which is permanently
frozen everywhere in the Far North, and in numerous areas
east of the Yenessei, provide serious obstacles to agriculture.
Deer-breeding has for long been one of the main occupa-
tions of the peoples of the Tundra and the northern borders
of the forests. Lichens which lie beneath the snow provide
winter fodder for the reindeer, which migrate southward
towards the forest border at the end of the summer. In spring
a northward migration takes place, and the animals feed